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period in Syria has been made below the surface, though
excavations at Apamea, Palmyra, and many other sites
would surely solve many perplexing archaeological prob-
lems and bring to light many beautiful works of art.

For the periods of Roman domination and of Christian
activity one may sweep Syria from end to end, to find
that the settled parts yield their quota and that the
desert has yielded much and will yield much more. Ara-
bia too has already been found to be rich in monuments
of these two periods and has many more undiscovered
treasures. The most truly Eoman monuments in Syria
are the bridges and the splendid roads that still may be
traced in fragments all over the country and in long sec-
tions in the desert. Syria became very prosperous under
Roman rule, and the cities large and small were adorned
with splendid buildings in the later styles of Hellenistic
architecture, some of them bearing the names of Roman
emperors and imperial legates, others marked as having
been erected by rich natives or by the communities.
Every part of explored Syria is strewn with magnificent
remains of this period; there are Gerasa, Philadelphia,
Bostra and Kanatha, cities of the old Greek confedera-
tion called the Decapolis, adorned with some of the most
splendid buildings to be found anywhere in the Roman
Empire; there is Petra in the far south with its mar-
velous monuments of combined Hellenistic and Arab
architecture; and there is Baalbek, one of the most gor-
geous groups of buildings of any period in the whole
world. These great edifices of Baalbek are often cited
as examples of Roman architecture. But very little in-
vestigation below the surface has been carried on at any
of these places. The Germans did a pretty thorough
piece of work in clearing up around the great group of
buildings at Baalbek, and made tentative studies of the
buildings at Jerash (Gerasa) and in a few other sites
without excavation. The American Expedition of 1899-